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59TH MEETING 
IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The combination was a good one—President Germaine Krettek and the 
Sioux City Public Library. Never has such a well-planned program gone 
off as smoothly. And the meeting had an all-time high number of satis- 
fied customers. Perfect weather, comfortable hotel accommodations, pleas- 
ant people in attendance and the presence of Governor Beardsley all com- 
bined to make the three-day session at Hotel Martin pleasant and memorable. 

After the cordial greetings from Mayor Henderson and Mr. J. B. Cru- 
baugh, president of the library board, the meeting was continued with a 
spirited discussion of cataloging with reader’s interest in mind, by Claribel 
Sommerville of the Des Moines Public Library. Those present from large 
and small libraries will doubtless benefit from her lucid discussion of this 
way to reduce cataloging problems by arranging books in groups that the 
reader will find helpful and interesting. 

The 22 exhibitors were presented to the assembly by Ernest Hertzberg. 

Luncheons were held by special groups, catalogers, workers with chil- 
dren and young people, county librarians and hospital librarians—and the 
afternoon was devoted to clinics on special subjects—library buildings, li- 
brary techniques, rural extension, bookmending and personnel problems. The 
chief criticism with the arrangement was that one person could not be in 
five places at once. The trustees who needed to hear all these discussions 
were having a spirited one of their own at the same time. 

The Trustees’ dinner, with Frank Milligan as chairman, was highlighted 
by the presence of Governor Beardsley and Mayor Henderson. Marion C. 
Manley, librarian of the Business Branch, Newark, N. J., Public Library and 
trustee of the Summit, N.J., Public Library spared no feelings as she talked 
on the question “Are trustees meeting their trust?” W. G. Wood of Albia 
was awarded the honor of being named the outstanding trustee. The selec- 
tion was based on his long service to I.L.A. as well as to the Albia Library. 
At the conclusion of the dinner all hiked or hitch-hiked to the Public Li- 
brary, where we were warmly welcomed by the staff and trustees of the 
library and given an opportunity to admire the improvements that have 
been made. 

The Friday morning session was conducted by Elizabeth Hage, president- 
elect. She presented Mrs. Florence Craig of the Cuyahoga County (Ohio) 
Public Library, who spoke on “The care and feeding of the discriminating 
reader.” The prize play by Sara Gosselink of Spencer Public Library was 
presented by the Sioux City Community Theatre Players. The radio script 
by Beryl Hoyt received second prize. 

The Progress Luncheon, presided over by Alice Lammers of Central Col- 
lege, was a revelation to many present who did not know how busy the 
various sections of the Iowa Library Association have been during the year. 
The Catalog section reported completion of an inventory of books in for- 
eign languages found in Iowa libraries. A list was distributed that showed the 
number of each language in the libraries reporting. This will make inter- 
library loans of foreign language books easier. The College section told 
about their work on the bibliography of Iowa authors. They have agreed on 
what constitutes an Iowa author and on their method of compiling names 
and works. 

The section for workers with children and young people announced that 
they plan to resume Newsflash, discontinued in 1949. 

Mrs. Van Alstine, for the trustees, gave all present the impression that 
this group means business and is arming itself for any struggle necessary 
to defend libraries and their rights. 

Book reviewing and presentation of controversial subjects were consid- 
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ered in the workshop conducted by Mrs. Florence Craig in the afternoon, 
following the luncheon. 

The Morningside College Madrigal Singers delighted all present at the 
banquet Friday night. At the close of the dinner we took chartered buses 
to Central High School where Dr. Margaret Meade answered the question 
“Are we building a national culture?” The appearance of this speaker at a 
library meeting was made possible by the cooperation of the Adult Educa- 
tion Center of Sioux City. 

The third general session was planned with school librarians in mind. 
Clayton Kilpatrick, Readers Advisor at Omaha Public Library, presided 
over a panel of eight gifted and delightful young people. (They say they 
don’t like being called “teen-agers.”’) Conversation sparkled and many well- 
needed truths were driven home to the listeners. 

Mrs. Dilla MacBean, a home town girl, now director of the division of 
libraries, Board of Education, Chicago, talked about the librarians’ respon- 
sibility in making reading important to boys and girls today. 

Ella Lauritsen had charge of the Publicity Luncheon where Dr. Cecil H. 
Bliss told how one can develop social intelligence, a skill he acquired during 
the Depression. 

After adjournment those who didn’t have to hurry home enjoyed a tour 
of the city under the direction of Clinton Burris, librarian at Morningside 


College. 
And so ended the 59th meeting of the Iowa Library Association—an ex- 





perience long to be remembered by the 252 present. 
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CARE AND FEEDING OF THE DISCRIMINATING READER 
By Florence S. Craig, Director of —_ Leng ry Cuyahoga County Public Library, 
eveland, Ohio 


We can dream, can’t we? Let’s 
dream for a moment. In our dreams 
we see our library doors open as dis- 
criminating readers rush in. There 
are so many of them that they consti- 
tute the vast majority of the popula- 
tion. They are coming to check on 
the facts behind the headlines, they 
are coming because they value the 
uniqueness of their libraries, the 
uniqueness consisting in the fact that 
their library is the only place where 
facts on all sides of current questions 
are available in one place and without 
commercials. They are coming be- 
cause they want to learn, because 
they believe that learning is fun. 
Wonderful dream, isn’t it? But then 
we wake up. Adults come to our li- 
braries for a number of “How-to” 
books—how to repair the porch, how 
to make slip covers, how to arrange 
flowers. And once in a while there 
is a reference question which adds 
a fillip to our day. A youthful voice 


inquired via telephone if we had a 
Canadian dictionary. While we were 
pondering she spelled out the “Cana- 
dian” language. A boy friend in Can- 
ada had written “Je vous aime, ma 
cherie.” Another question with a jolt 
came in on a Saturday afternoon. A 
mother informed us that her daugh- 
ter was about to take a trip to Flor- 
ida. Said daughter was ignorant about 
the facts of life. Would the librarian 
please instruct the daughte: over the 
telephone ? 

So we hand out “how-to” books and 
occasionally we get an intriguing ref- 
erence question. But what can we do 
to develop discriminating readers in 
fields which will help them become 
“socially aware and politically as- 
tute.” 

Meredeth Bloss in the July-August 
1952 A.L.A. bulletin says this: “Two 
things happened to modern mass man 
during the past hundred years with 
results he didn’t foresee and has 
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scarcely grasped. He demanded free- 
dom and obtained, with democracy, 
the responsibility for government. He 
sought easier living and found, with 
industrialization the leisure to learn 
how to govern. He isn’t sure that he 
wants to learn how to govern: that he 
wouldn’t rather go fishing or watch 
the ball game. But it begins to look as 
though something must be done: he 
suspects uneasily that there may not 
be any ball game if he doesn’t learn 
the score. And it begins to look as 
though running the world demands 
some know-how.” Mr. Bloss goes on 
to say that “when modern man in his 
confusion cries out for help the only 
one who can respond is the dealer 
in ideas, the librarian.” I believe we 
must try to do four things for Mr. 

Bloss’s modern mass man. 

First—Help him preserve the inquir- 
ing mind which is not afraid of 
a new idea and is not easily 
frightened into a sense of fu- 
tility. 

Second—Point out to him distortions 
and misinformation in mass 
media and thus encourage him 
to read on all sides of contro- 
versial questions. 

Third—Help him to express himself 
with originality, clarity and 
beauty since this will improve 
communication and keep the 
channels of communication 
open. 

Fourth—To do all this we shall have 
to keep telling ourselves how 
truly important we are as ed- 
ucators, guides, counsellors 
and friends and we shall need 
to determine whether we have 
been running in any ruts out 
of which we need to be jarred. 

And now back to the first sugges- 
tion for promoting discriminating 
readers and that is helping them pre- 
serve inquiring minds not afraid of 
a new idea and not easily frightened 
into a sense of futility. 

We live in a highly competitive 
world. It is necessary to exert so 
much time and energy to stand where 
we are, let alone get ahead, that the 
one job of garnering enough cash 
to buy a half pound of hamburger and 
a pair of shoes may well-nigh tire us 


completely. It’s a highly materialistic 
world too. Our possible public may not 
be certain that adventure in ideas pay 
off and may feel too sure that there’s 
little time to dabble with anything 
where the results aren’t prompt and 
concrete. Money is important. What 
it buys is easy to take. It does take 
much time and energy not to become 
poor in money but you and I can 
encourage patrons to the additional 
attainment of not becoming poor in 
mind. You will remember that Dr. 
Harry Overstreet in his The Mature 
Mind says that radio has helped us 
develop hopscotch minds. For a min- 
ute we are asked to consider the stu- 
pendous qualities of a certain brand 
of dehydrated soup, then for another 
minute we are urged to store our 
winter furs in someone’s super moth 
proof vault ; next there may be a prod- 
uct we must buy because it will make 
our eyelashes curl] seductively. Final- 
ly comes a comment about vote frauds 
in our town or city but by that time 
we have lost capacity to do any se- 
rious thinking. There are more hop- 
scotch minds than we could wish for. 
We must try in quiet conversations 
with patrons and in loud declamations 
from platforms to keep alive the free 
enterprise in ideas. More and more 
people are afraid to express view- 
points differing from those widely 
heralded in press, radio and televi- 
sion. Since it seems to be well-nigh 
impossible for some people to quiet 
themselves sufficiently to sit down and 
read a thoughful book I suggest we 
sit down with them and help them 
read together. Alan Barth’s The 
Loyalty of Free Men is a wonderful 
book to encourage discussion about 
free enterprise in ideas and the chap- 
ter called “Free Speech is for Bold 
People” in Gerald Johnson’s This 
American People is excellent for the 
same purpose. Alan Barth says in his 
concluding pages, “The principal pur- 
pose of this book has been to show 
that tolerance of diversity is now be- 
ing vitiated in ways dangerous to 
national security. Fear—and a dimin- 
ution of faith in our own institutions 
—has led us into a condition of panic 
threatening self-destruction. The con- 
dition is depicted in Shelley’s terrify- 
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ing image: 
’'Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 
With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 
And in mad trance strike with the spirit’s 
knife 
Invulnerable nothings .. ., 

“Certainly there are real dangers 
to be faced. Espionage and sabotage 
are not imaginary threats to national 
security. They need to be countered 
by careful, realistic screening of gov- 
ernment personnel, by systematic 
controls over classified communica- 
tions and data, by watchful police or 
military protection of all vital instal- 
lations. There are disloyal men, espe- 
cially among the Communists. But to 
see disloyalty everywhere, to suppose 
that the Communist Party in the 
United States is a powerful octopus 
with tentacles reaching into every 
avenue of American life, is to strike 
at invulnerable nothings. Commu- 
nist propaganda is undoubtedly aimed 
at the subversion of American values. 
But the antidote is not repression: it 
is free and unlimited discussion. 

“Let us face the real dangers with 
the techniques of freedom. These 
techniques have kept us safe and 
made us strong. To forsake them 
now is to forsake the most vital ele- 
ment of national defense.” 

Gerald Johnson quotes from Jeffer- 
son’s first inaugural address in which 
he said, “If there be any among us 
who would wish to dissolve this union 
or to change its republican form, let 
them stand undisturbed as monu- 
ments of the safety with which error 
of opinion may be tolerated where 
reason is left free to combat it.” Mil- 
ton said, “Let truth and falsehood 
grapple: who ever knew truth put to 
the worst in a free and open encoun- 
ter.” By calling people’s attention to 
statements like these of respected 
writers, we can quietly lead patrons 
away from some of their fears and 
from some of their desire to censor. 
Then too, let us help them develop 
faith in their own reasoned opinions. 
I like so much the book by Helen 
Wright called Sweeper In the Sky. It 
is about Maria Mitchell, the first 
American woman astronomer. Maria 
spent a good part of her life question- 
ing the experts and wondering. Maria 
said, “For what is my neighbor more 





than I that I should succumb to his 
views in preference to my own? And 
what possible good can come to me 
from such submission? I cannot 
please him because very possibly his 
expressed opinion is not his own but 
that of some other neighbor of whom 
he stands in awe. And so we have a 
chain of ignoble submissions reaching 
around the world. I cannot suppose it 
arises from cowardice and I therefore 
suppose it comes from a more des- 
picable weakness—that of indolence. 
Thinking is hard work.” 


I am firmly convinced that you and 
I by the use of our favorite books, 
can lead people away from the medi- 
ocre, away from the idea that stifling 
some books is a good way to preserve 
freedom and away from the feeling 
of futility. Women’s groups in par- 
ticular get a tremendous lift from 
reading about the early crusading 
women of this country who dared to 
be different, who weren’t afraid to be 
talked about. You may not use at all 
the same books I do, but, out of our 
stock in trade, we can concoct many a 
prescription to cure mental doldrums. 


As our patrons leave the mental 
doldrums behind they will be interest- 
ed in studying the distortions and 
misinformation in the mass media. 
We could show them the Congression- 
al Record for August 21, 1950 which 
contains a series of articles written 
by a reporter for The Providence 
Journal. For a period of 15 weeks he 
analyzed the columns of Westbrook 
Pegler and the radio broadcasts of 
Walter Winchell, Drew Pearson and 
Fulton Lewis Jr. When you read the 
salaries these men get and the num- 
ber of people who listen to them you 
will wonder how immature we can get 
and still survive. For this single 
weekly broadcast Winchell was paid 
$650,000 a year. This amounts to 
$12,500 a broadcast. And now with 
all his seeming wisdom and author- 
ity he has burst upon the television 
screen. When I have declaimed 
against the Winchell type of broad- 
cast to lay groups they have been in- 
clined to say, “Oh, nobody takes him 
seriously.” But I wonder. At least 
subconsciously, I am almost sure his 
listeners are swayed more than they 
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know. We can remind the public how 
often something about which they 
know on the local scene is hopelessly 
garbled in a printed version. All this 
would of course be aimed not at dis- 
crediting newspapers entirely but 
done as a cogent reminder that writ- 
ers are fallible and one must some- 
times be checked against another. 
People need to know what they are 
getting. In the articles written by the 
Providence Journal reporter he gives, 
among others, this instance of mis- 
information doled out to the public 
in the mellifluous tones of Fulton 
Lewis Jr. As you know he is quite apt 
to be vitriolic about anything con- 
nected with the New Deal. He does 
not care for Oscar Ewing, Federal 
Security Administrator, and attacked 
pamphlets issued by Ewing’s agency. 
The pamphlets were “Your Child 
From Six To Twelve” and “Guiding 
the Adolescent.” Lewis insisted that 
the gist of the pamphlets was to let 
the children go their own merry way 
on sex problems and he also said 
they were anonymous. That is abso- 
lutely not true, as you and I who 
have probably used them, know very 
well. Seventy percent of Lewis’ pro- 
grams contained statements that 
could be regarded as misleading ac- 
cording to this study. By reminding 
people that some authorities are not 
only fragile—they are indeed very 
fragile—we may stimulate the inquir- 
ing mind to the point where more 
people are willing to study all sides 
of controversial questions. 


It will not be enough that we help 
our discriminating readers read wise- 
ly and well. We must also help them 
communicate to others the ideas 
furnished by that reading. Commu- 
nication breaks down more often 
than I, at least, realized until I read 
Irving J. Lee’s How to Talk With 
People. He says, “The one thing 
people tend to take for granted when 
talking to others is that they under- 
stand each other. It is rare indeed 
in a meeting to have someone hold up 
his own argument long enough to say 
‘I think you said .. . did you?’ or 
‘Was I right in thinking you meant 
. . . We found people ever so eager 
to parry what a man says without 


ever wondering whether that is what 
the man said. 

“In the give and take of talk things 
go fast and one is so busy organiz- 
ing his reply that he doesn’t take 
time to make sure he knows what he 
is replying to.” 

Mr. Lee gives many examples of 
careless listening. Here is one. “I re- 
member a worrisome young man 
who, one day, came back from the 
x-ray room wringing his hands and 
trembling with fear. ‘It is all up with 
me,” he said. ‘The x-ray man said I 
have a hopeless cancer of the stom- 
ach.”” Knowing that the roentgenolo- 
gist would never have said such a 
thing, I asked, ‘Just what did he say?’ 
and the answer was on dismissing 
him, the roentgenologist said to an 
assistant, ‘N.P.’ In Mayo Clinic cipher 
this meant ‘no plates,’ and indicated 
that the x-ray man was so satisfied 
with the normal appearance of the 
stomach on the x-ray screen that he 
did not see any use in making films. 
But in the patient, watching in an 
agony of fear for some portent of dis- 
aster, it meant ‘nothing possible’: in 
other words that the situation was 
hopeless !” 


In Robert Gunning’s The Technique 
of Clear Writing there is also help 
in this improvement of communica- 
tion. We probably may never know 
how many small fights and big wars 
might have been prevented if people 
had used the words and taken the 
time necessary for understanding 
each other, but my guess is that the 
total is considerable. The Technique 
of Clear Writing has among other 
helpful contents a list of small words 
which mean the same thing as bigger 
words and are infinitely clearer. This 
book also gives many examples of 
complicated writing made clearer. 
Such as this: “Careful thought should 
be given the desirability of being in 
attendance at the convention and the 
value accruing to the company before 
asking us for approval of the expen- 
diture.” “Before you ask for conven- 
tion expenses, think carefully wheth- 
er the trip will be of value to the 
company.” 

Let us all practice coining the orig- 
inal phrase because the original 
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phrase makes an impact in our “hop- 
scotch minds.” Think of Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s “iron curtain” and I liked 
Ethel Water’s description of her first 
husband, “He was just a lost ball in 
the high weeds.” 

There are not too many institutions 
and organizations dedicated to keep- 
ing open the channels of communica- 
tion. There are many dedicated to fill- 
ing those channels with propaganda 
for one cause. Therefore let us be 
up and doing. 


To do the things I have been sug- 
gesting we shall have to believe in 
ourselves and our work fully. We 
are important as educators, guides, 
counsellors and friends. To quote 
Meredeth Bloss again: “The librarian 
is the one to whom you can go to 
get something for your mind.” I 
would like to add she is often the one 
to whom people go to get something 
off their mind. And that is good if 
the librarian hears all, sees all, but 
says little—and that discreetly. Stella 
Center in her excellent book The Art 
of Book Reading says, “Any discus- 
sion of reading would be singularly 
incomplete if it failed to record the 
obligation of society to the daily, 
nightly, round-the-year services ren- 
dered by librarians to boys and girls, 
men and women, throughout our 
western civilization. Librarians pos- 
sess an aggregation of virtues that en- 
ables them to become liaison officers 
between the various agencies of so- 
ciety, business, professional, social, 
cultural, and the individual man or 
woman who needs the reinforcement 
of books. Anyone who has made ex- 
tensive use of libraries has been im- 
pressed by the apparently inexhaus- 
tible patience of librarians, their 
cheerfulness, their breadth of inter- 
ests, their genuine desire to serve 
people, young and old. Of course, 
there are so-called librarians who are 
merely good housekeepers, bent on 
meticulous order and system, fortu- 
nately, there are few of them. Librar- 
ians constitute a fine professional 
group who are contributing signifi- 
cantly toward making this nation a 
literate civilization. In recent years, 
their professional meetings and 
courses of study, as well as their re- 


search have focused attention on the 
problems of reading instruction with 
a thoroughness rivalling that of the 
teaching profession. It is an encourag- 
ing sign that many systems of educa- 
tion makes provision for the teacher- 
librarian who initiates young readers 
in how to use the resources of the 
library intelligently and introduces 
them to books of lasting influence. 


“Librarians seem especially gifted 
in making their surroundings attrac- 
tive, recognizing the fact that read- 
ing is an art that can be pursued 
congenially in an environment that 
recognizes the kinship of other arts— 
sculpture, music, painting, etching, 
architecture, story-telling. Just as the 
cathedral in the Middle Ages domi- 
nated the skyline, so today in the 
United States the school building and 
the library in village, town, city, 
occupy a conspicuous place in Ameri- 
can communities and pay mute hom- 
age to the influence of books. 


“Librarians have been able in re- 
cent years to reinforce education 
where it has been weakest; they have 
given readers individual guidance, 
counsel, and direction, impossible in 
classes so large that the teacher must 
often struggle to identify the individ- 
ual child in the crowd.” 


We are or should be the reinforcers 
of education. Seventy-some years ago 
Meivil Dewey said, “The best librar- 
ians are no longer men of merely neg- 
ative virtues. They are positive, ag- 
gressive characters, standing in the 
front rank of the educators of their 
communities . .. The people are more 
and more getting their incentives and 
ideas from the printed page. There 
are more readers and fewer listeners 

. the largest influence over the 
people is the printed word. 

“From the first, libraries have 
commanded great respect, and much 
has been written of their priceless 
worth; but the opinion has been 
largely prevalent that a librarian was 
a keeper only, and had done his full 
duty if he preserved the books. 
There have been noble exceptions to 
this rule but still it is a modern idea 
that librarians should do more than 
this. It is not now enough that the 
books are cared for properly, are 
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well arranged, are never lost. It 
is not enough that he can, when 
asked, give advice as to the best 
books in his collection on any given 
subject. All these things are in- 


dispensable, but all these are not. 


enough for our ideal. He must see 
that his library contains, as far as 
possible, the best books on the best 
subjects, regarding carefully the 
wants of his special community. 
Then, having the best books, he must 
create among his people, his pupils, 
a desire to read these books. He must 
put every facility in the way of 
readers, so that they shall be led on 
from good to better. ... The librarian 
may soon largely shape the reading, 
and through it, the thought of his 
whole community. 

“... And so our leading educators 
have come to recognize the library as 
sharing with the school of education 
of the people. ... 

“The time was when a library was 
very like a museum, and a librarian 
was a mouser in musty books, and 
visitors looked with curious eyes at 
ancient tomes and manuscripts. The 
time is when a library is a school 
and the librarian is in the highest 
sense a teacher, and the visitor is a 
reader among the books as a work- 
man among his tools... .” 

The atomic age librarian is less a 
mouser in musty books than formerly. 
She may be too much a mouser in 
mediocre books. Most of us can hold 
our heads high with full and una- 
bashed recognition of what we have 
meant to our communities in the past 
and what we can and shall mean to 
our communities in the future. 

But all the things we have been, we 
have been to a very small percentage 
of the population. Let me quote again 
the July-August A.L.A. Bulletin. Let 
me quote from the article “Are Li- 
brarians Necessary” by Alfred H. 
Fenton. Mr. Fenton asks .. . ““What 
would happen if all the librarians 
were suddenly to walk off their jobs?” 
So I ask you. What would? Not much, 
I’m afraid. If any of us are guilty 
of spending a large part of our time 
peddling mediocre fiction we can be 
sure the patrons who use that mate- 
rial won’t care. They can get barrels 


of it at the corner drugstore, or on 
television. Dabbling in the mediocre 
is a thorough waste of time. Have we 
been dynamic enough so that more 
than a very few would miss us? Let 
me quote Mr. Fenton further. 


“To generalize, and I have known 
a greater number of librarians than 
perhaps the average layman, librar- 
ians are nice people. The majority of 
those whom I have known have been 
unusually pleasant, obliging, and not 
without a sense of humor. But, to 
quote a manager of a well known 
baseball team, ‘Nice guys finish last,’ 
In short, perhaps librarians should 
stop acting like servants; worry less 
about bindings and duplicates and 
organization; and give some thought 
to the larger picture. The sciences, 
without question, are doing pretty 
well these days. There is considerable 
sentiment abroad for the idea that 
more emphasis should be given to the 
humanities. And that, it seems to me, 
is a challenge for the librarian. 


“For example, I understand that 
the American Library Association is 
experimenting with the idea of librar- 
ies conducting panel discussions for 
the edification of their clients, custom- 
ers or whatever librarians call their 
constituents. I think this is a definite 
step in the right direction, but I am 
wondering how many librarians are 
geared for this change of pace. It is 
my impression that librarians have 
been, and, of necessity, are forced to 
consider the technical aspects of their 
jobs to the detriment of their scholar- 
ly responsibilities. Accordingly, the 
American Library Association is 
going to have some difficulty in get- 
ting entrenched librarians to shift 
their sights. Perhaps as a comple- 
ment to the American Library Asso- 
ciation experiment, library schools 
might revise their curricula so as to 
adjust the thinking of their gradu- 
ates.” 

So “nice guys finish last” and we 
are nice guys. I’d like to qualify that. 
The ineffectual nice guy finishes last 
but is there any reason you and I 
have to be ineffectual. I don’t mind 
being known as a good person, do 
you? Some people who can be depend- 
ed on to be reasonably decent are 
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surely not unnecessary. But on the 
other hand let’s not take ourselves too 
seriously ; let’s not be too good or too 
sweet. People hate to get bogged 
down in syrup and they seem to 
respect the person who can, on oc- 
casion, raise particular hell. 

You and I can develop discrimi- 
nating readers, we can care for them 
and feed them, but we shall be 
forced continually to raise and change 
our sights. In a highly competitive 
world we can no longer serve only 
those who find their way within 
library walls. We must not only 
know books, we must learn how to 
step out into the community to talk 
about them, and talk well about them, 
and then we must help our discrimi- 
nating readers to talk well. As we 


try to increase the number of dis- 
criminating readers, we shall again, 
and again be told something like this: 
“T really love to read but I don’t have 
time.” Can we then say in as humor- 
ous and as tactful way as we can 
devise, “Have you considered a time 
budget? If you discover that all your 
time is being used for physical things 
such as bowling, arranging flowers, 
arts and crafts, how about saving 
some time for an activity that titil- 
lates the gray matter?” 


Let us resolve both for ourselves 
and our patrons to shun those things 
which are trivial. Let us avoid the 
mediocre. Democracy demands ideas 
and information which are truly good 
and truly honest. 





ROLLIN’ ALONG 
by 
Sara Elizabeth Gosselink 
Librarian, Spencer Public Library 


Characters: 


Margaret Alden—College girl home on vacation 
Mrs. Scott Martin—Woman’s Club Executive 
Squirt Baker—Teen-ager who has a penchant for furry creatures 


Jill Hill—Girl with a bent for beauty 


“Johnstown” Hooker—Green County’s millionaire 


Time—Saturday afternoon 
Setting—Green County’s Newborn library 


(Margaret Alden wears trim suit ... Mrs. Scott modishly dressed, wears hat . . . Squirt 
clad in pair of worn bluejeans, screaming shirt... Jill Hill flashily dressed, chews gum... 
“Johnstown” Hooker wears baggy suit, battered straw hat, spectacles, carries stout walk- 


ing stick) 


(As scene opens Margaret Alden administers final touches to room which is equipped 
with open shelves upon which rest a meager collection of books, utility table with tray of 
cards, pen and inkstand, dater and pad etc., reading table with chairs, county map 


thumbtacked on wall) 


MARGARET: (As Mrs. Scott enters with 
bouquet) Oh, Mrs. Scott, what a gor- 
geous bouquet! 

MRS. SCOTT: (modestly) Well, I don’t 
know. It’s the best I could do. The down- 
pour last night was hard on gardens. 
The flowers look a bit sad. (looks around) 
Where shall I place them? 

MARGARET: The charging desk—if I 
may call it that—seems to be the only 
spot. (Mrs. Scott places vase on table. 
Margaret bends over bouquet and sniffs) 
MMMMMM! They should lend moral 
support. And I’m going to need just 
that. 

MRS. SCOTT: Oh, come now, everything’s 
going splendidly . .. so far. 

MARGARET: I’m anticipating fireworks of 

- some sort, 


MRS. SCOTT: Do you really? (arranges 
flowers) You know, this is a momentous 
occasion. You, Margaret, are helping to 
launch one of the biggest projects ever 
undertaken in this county. You’re helping 
build America. The women and a few 
male taxpayers, have toiled and sweat, 
yes and some of us. the women, that is, 
have shed tears, te make this day pos- 
sible. I declare, Margaret, we have strug- 
gled for ten years, just think, to estab- 
lish the nucleus of a library because we 
believe that every person should have 
cultural and educational advantages. And 
this is it! 


MARGARET: (laughing) Mother says it’s 
the reason for her white head. Dad main- 
tains she’d gladly have sacrificed every 
hair and would willingly have gone bald 
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as an egg the rest of her life for the 
cause. 


MRS. SCOTT: It has meant sacrifice. But 
then all worthwhile things are brought 
about that way. (surveys room) At 
best it’s a poor sort of half-starved 
effort. Like an emaciated cat. 


MARGARET: Give it time. It will grow. 
Everything starts from _ scratch. 


MRS. SCOTT: The acorn and the oak... 
We’re fortunate to have you consent to 
being the dispenser of such books as we 
have. 


MARGARET: (laughing) A mighty poor 
dispenser. Period. Besides, What’s one 
afternoon a week out of one’s life? That 
is, if it’s for the cause, spelled with a 
capital C. I’m glad, though, I’ve had a 
smattering of library training. As bus 
girl at college I have learnéd to discrim- 
inate between fiction and non-fiction. Some 
day Green County Library will have a 
building all its own (makes sweeping 
gestures), a gal adequately qualified to 
be librarian, (stands erect and _ looks 
smart), and books . . . Why there’ll be 
enough to encircle the globe. 


MRS. SCOTT: It must come. Yes, I firmly 
believe it will. Once folks realize the 
extreme importance of county library 
service, the right kind of books in every 
home, why, they’ll be eager to cast their 
votes in favor of it. And now that we 
do have a start, it must go forward. 
(Whistling heard offstage. Voice: “No 
you don’t Pancake; you stay out! Savvy?) 


MARGARET: Sounds like Squirt Baker. 
He’s been helping me some. 
(Enter Squirt. Pauses at entrance. Raises 
right arm. Clasps paper sack with twisted 
top in left hand) 


SQUIRT: Hear ye! Hear ye! The grand 
opening of Green County Library! Come 
and get something for nothing, folks, with 
no strings attached. All for free! (Marga- 
ret and Mrs. Scott laugh) 


MARGARET: Squirt, you are incorrigible. 


SQUIRT: Whatever that may mean. Hi, 
Mrs. Scott. Hi, Maggy! Golly! This is 
an event and that’s for sure! Know some- 
thin’? A hundred years from now the 
history books is goin’ to say that Miss 
Maggie Alden was Green County Li- 
brary’s first boss. 


MARGARET: (laughs) I won’t even make 
a dent in history, Squirt. It’s women like 
Mrs. Scott and your mother who’ve 
worked their fingers to the bone, and... 

SQUIRT: (nods) You’re tellin’ me. I’ve 
eaten nothin’ but books every meal for 
as long as I can remember. But once 
Mom convinced Pop that what this county 
needed was a library, well, we’ve been 
eatin’ human food again. Say, what I 
come for .. .I brought a basket of books 
from old lady Pottleby’s. They smell 
mustier ’n musty and look ancient enough 
to’ve been in Noah’s Ark. But the old 


lady says (changes voice to high pitch) 
“Arthur,” that’s my true baptized name, 


Mrs. Scott,—“Arthur, I wanta do my 
bit to that there liberry”—“liberry” she 
says, just like it was a gooseberry on 
a bush—‘‘Will you take them over, 
Arthur?” And golly, Maggie, what could 
I say or do? Huh? Mom says to let you 
look them over. And Pop says never 
to look a gift horse in the mouth. 


MRS. SCOTT: More old books! Gracious! 
When will people learn we don’t want 
all their old discards? 

MARGARET: Miss Carlson at school always 
insisted that every old volume should be 
evaluated. First editions and rare art 
treasures have been discovered among 
such collections, she says. Yes, Squirt, 
bring them in. 

SQUIRT: (placing paper sack carefully on 
table). Okay! (Exit. Heard offstage. 
“Scram, Pancake! Scram! I’ve got busi- 
ness here and you can’t come in. She 
won’t let you. Go on home like a good 
pooch.”) 

MRS. SCOTT: Wonder 
matron will be? 

MARGARET: You, of course, Mrs. Scott. 

MRS. SCOTT: Oh, by no means. I prefer 
that someone entirely outside our group 
has that honor. 

(re-enter Squirt with old market-basket) 
SQUIRT: Where d’ you want it? 
MARGARET: (points to floor in front of 

utility table) That will do. We'll hurry 
through to see what they are. (kneels 
down beside basket. Mrs. Scott seats 
herself on chair nearby. Squirt bends 
over with hands on knees) 

MRS. SCOTT: Not too prepossessing. 

MARGARET: Hidden treasures; Black 
Gold; or what have you. (examines book) 
Fox’s “Book of martyrs.” 

SQUIRT: Jeepers! Is that a who-dun-it? 

MARGARET: Hardly. Here’s “Dorothy 
Dainty in the country.” 

SQUIRT: Sounds sissy! 

MARGARET: (slowly) “David” ... I can 
scarcely read the title. “Harum,” I be- 
lieve. 

MRS. SCOTT: Of course. By Edward West- 
cott. How my father used to chuckle 
over that. 

SQUIRT: Sounds purty torrid. How many 
women did that guy have in his harem? 
Musta been an A-rab like Allah the 
barber and his forty thieves. (Mrs. Scott 
and Margaret laugh) 

MRS. SCOTT: No, he was a shrewd old 
Yankee! “A right smart feller” as father 
used to say. 

MARGARET: I might save it. 
timer might be interested. 
SQUIRT: If you ask me, it sounds crummy. 
MARGARET: My word! This might be 

a collector’s paradise. Look at this. “Ten 

nights in a barroom.” And here’s “East 

Lynn,” “Lavender and Old Lace,” “Me- 


who our first 


Some old 











pitch) 
name, 





Guffey’s Fifth Reader,” and this heavy 
one. (reads), “The Story of the Johns- 
town Flood.” 

SQUIRT: Jeepers! I never heard of that. 
They’s been floods all around the Old 
Muddy, but I ain’t never heard of that one. 


MRS. SCOTT: It happened long ago, Squirt. 
Long before you or even your parents 
appeared on the scene. Surely, Margaret, 
you’ve heard of the Johnstown disaster. 
Old Man Hooker experienced it. To this 
day he can’t talk five minutes without 
telling the story. 

MARGARET: So that’s why he is called 
“Johnstown” Hooker. I’ve often wondered. 

MRS. SCOTT: That’s it. Now there’s a man 
who could set us up in fine style if only 
he would. They say he has thirty-five 
farms besides mortgages and town prop- 
erty. He could as well as not give the 
county a building site. And building. And 
books. 

MARGARET: (excitedly) And a station- 
wagon so every home in the county could 
have free library service at their door- 
steps! 

MRS. SCOTT: You can’t draw blood from a 
stone. 

MARGARET: (looks at books) Well, I’m 
going to keep “David Harum.” 

SQUIRT: You already said that, Maggie. 

MARGARET: And the “Johnstown Flood,” 
and “McGuffey’s” just in case. The Mc- 
Guffey’s seems to have some of the old- 
fashioned poems. Might do for an old- 
timer’s program. (noise at door. Giggles 
heard. Enter Jill Hill) 

JILL: Can I come in? 

SQUIRT: (screws up face) Gosh, you’re 
already in, ain’t you, Silly Jilly? 

JILL: Never mind, you! 

MARGARET: (rises) Of course you may 
come in, Jill. 

JILL: (snaps gum) Well, the Bugle said the 
library would be open at 2 p.m. and it’s 
2 p.m. now, see? Am I the first customer? 

SQUIRT: Can’t you count? 

MARGARET: (lays books on table) You are 
the first patron, Jill. Now, may I help 
you? 

JILL: I wanta be a beautician, see? Have 
you a book on personal charm and how- 
to-be-popular stuff? 

SQUIRT: (disgustedly) Sufferin’ cats! (car- 
ries out basket. Mrs. Scott turns to maga- 
zine and reads) 

MARGARET: We do have a splendid book 
on beauty. Here it is. (reads title) “It’s 
your face; do your best with it.” 

JILL: Sounds swell. Thanks loads, Marga- 
ret. I’ll just sit own and give it the once 
over, see? That is, if you don’t mind. 

MARGARET: That’s what the library is for. 
To serve the public. I hope you'll find 
what you’re looking for. 

JILL: (snapping gum) I wanta go to the 
city to learn to be a beautician and maybe 
a hair stylist, see? And I guess all I 
learn beforehand will help me. 


MARGARET: Certainly. 

(Jill nods and is soon lost in book. Keeps 
snapping gum) 
Re-enter Squirt. 

SQUIRT: I ain’t a reader, Maggie. But I’d 
like a book about mice. 

MARGARET: Mice? 

SQUIRT: Yep, I got one right there in that 
there sack. 

MARGARET: Squirt Baker, you take him 
right out! 

SQUIRT: It ain’t a him. It’s a girl mouse. 
And she’s not makin’ a sound. (throws 
back head and listens) Say, talk of the 
devil. . . . Here comes old Penny Pincher 
himself. Cruisin’ down Grand Avenue. 
Listen to the squeakin of his old crate. 
Maybe he’s goin’ to be your first custom- 
er, Maggie, seein’ as how Silly Jilly ain’t 
checked out a book yet. 

(looks out door). 

MARGARET: Patron is the word, Squirt. 

SQUIRT: You’re wrong, Maggie. He’s a 
tough customer. Golly! He’s a headin’ 
right for the door! 

MARGARET: (runs to door) In his crate? 

SQUIRT: For cryin’ out loud! No, he’s 
stomping along on his own steam. 

MRS. SCOTT: Of all things! He’s been 
fighting this project tooth and nail. 

MARGARET: (sighs) Skyrocket No. 1. 

SQUIRT: Atom bomb, with plenty of BOMB. 
(Margaret composes herself and sits be- 
hind desk, pretending to be busy) (Squirt 
seats himself, picks up book and pretends 
to be reading). ENTER MR. HOOKER. 

MARGARET: (smiling) Good afternoon, 
Mr. Hooker. 

MR. HOOKER: (plants stick firmly on floor 
and stands looking around a bit be- 
wildered) Musta come in the wrong door. 
Thought I was in the law office. Raferty, 
Raferty, and Raferty, you know. Have 
they moved out, or what? 

MARGARET: (rises) No. They’re located 
next door. This is Green County Library. 

MR. HOOKER: (pounding stick) What’s 
that? Library, you say? 

MARGARET: That’s right. And this is our 
opening day. Wouldn’t you like to look 
around? 

MR. HOOKER: (fiercely) Nope! I’ve 
been agin it from the start. Don’t need 
it. Just another catspaw to swallow the 
honest taxpayer’s money. Nope, I won’t 
have a thing to do with it. Not one thing! 
(starts toward door) 

SQUIRT: (makes face above book) Old 
skinflint! 

MARGARET: (hurries toward door) But, 
Mr. Hooker, let me explain. I’m sure you 
don’t understand. The distribution of 
books is so vital, so terribly important. 
Our county is large and the people are 
scattered. Just see this map. (takes his 
arm and draws him to wall map) 

MRS. HOOKER: What’s them tacks for? 

MARGARET: Shows stations where our 
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bookmobile will stop, once we have one, 
that is. 
MR. HOOKER: Just another scheme! 


MARGARET: That’s right, sir. Another 
scheme. A fine scheme. Many of our 
families have no access to books. If the 
children are to be good citizens of tomor- 
row we must supply them with good read- 
ing which emphasizes the heritage of our 
American freedom and the duties and 
rights of our people. 

MR. HOOKER: Women! Women! They’ve 
gone plumb crazy! There was a time when 
they stayed to home and men were boss. 
But not now! Say, who’s paying the rent 
for this room! 


MARGARET: Raferty, Raferty, and Raf- 
erty were kind enough to let us use it 
free of charge. 

MR. HOOKER: Fools! Utter fools! I’ve a 
notion to take my business to Simon 
Roberts. Can’t trust fellows that are so 
loose with money. 

(Squirt looks over top of book and draws 
up his nose) 


MARGARET: 
furniture. 


MR. HOOKER: He did? The idiot! Has all 
the town gone nuts? 


MARGARET: Oh, I don’t think so. They 
have the county’s good at heart. They 
believe in education through the library. 
After all the library is the poor man’s 
university, you know. 


MR. HOOKER: Mebbe so. But books ain’t 
worth the paper they’re written on these 
days. No, they ain’t. A waste of money 
. . - books ain’t what they used to be. 

MARGARET: You’re so right, sir. Many 
books are so much better. Take children’s 
books, for instance. 

MR. HOOKER: (follows Margaret to desk) 
I'll tell you, Miss, when I was young we 
had books what was books to be proud 
of. Good books. Grand old poems that we 
used to recite. I recall one now. (recites 
dramatically—all listen) 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him 
burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand! 
2 # such there be, go, mark him... mark 
im. 
HMMM! I can’t grasp the next word. 
Funny! That’s Whittier, gal. There was a 
poet for you. 

MARGARET: (opening book) It was Walter 
Scott, Sir, and here is the poem. 

MR. HOOKER: (snatches book) What? 
Sugar and molasses! Did you ever? 
(pages through book) Ah! Here’s another 
(recites dramatically) with awkward ges- 
tures) 

“Friends, Romans, Countrymen, lend me 
your ears. 
I come to bury Cassar, not to praise 


him 
Superb! That’s Longfellow. 


Mr. Roberts donated the 
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MARGARET: I think Shakespeare deserve 
the credit. 
MR. HOOKER: Here’s another (recites) 
“Who stuffed that white owl? No on 
spoke in the shop 
The barber was —— and he couldn’ 


stop. 

The customers, waiting their turns, wer 
reading, 

The Daily, the Herald, the Post, littk 
heeding 


The young man who blurted out such a 

blunt question. 

Not one raised a head, or even made a 

suggestion 

And the barber kept on shaving.” 
That’s good. Can’t find none finer. Say 
Miss, let me have that book. I’d like 
to read it all over again. McGuffey’s 
Fifth. Yes, sir, good old McGuffey. Now 
if all books was like that. Say, they’s 
two other books I will never forget. I’ve 
thought and thought about them till my 
head gets into a tizzy. I read one of 
’em when I was a youngster the age of 
that smart alek over there. (points stick 
at Squirt who doubles fists and is ready 
to fight) 

MARGARET: I wonder what it could have 
been? 

MR. HOOKER: Well, near’s I can remen- 
ber it consarned a gent named... Hmmn, 
can’t think of his name. He was a gen- 
u-ine Yankee. A horsetrader. 

SQUIRT: The guy with a harem? 

MR. HOOKER: (turns on Squirt) What's 
that? Harem? That’s it. His name was 
Harum. 

MARGARET: Could it have been David 
Harum? 

MR. HOOKER: Yep! That’s him! 

MARGARET: (slides book across the table) 
I have it for you, Mr. Hooker. 

MR. HOOKER: (puzzled) Sugar and 
molasses! Think of that. Old Davy him- 
self. (pages through book) 

MARGARET: You spoke of another book, 
sir. 

MR. HOOKER: (reading. Lips move noisily) 
What say? Oh yes, yes. Well, sir, it was 
the story of the Johnstown flood. I went 
through that there and lived to tell the 
story. I’ll just set down and tell you all 
about it. 

(Squirt beats the air with fists) 

MARGARET: Don’t trouble yourself, Mr. 
Hooker. You see, we have the book. Here 
it is. 

MR. HOOKER: (speechless) You .. . you 

(takes it) Well, I’ll be a monkey’s 
uncle! Mind if I take it home with me for 
a spell? 


MARGARET: That’s what it’s for. 


MR. HOOKER: That’s real kind of you, 
Miss. I can live my life over again in that 
there book. 


MARGARET: (stamps book) And you 
have the distinction of being our very 














first patron. The first to check out a 
pook. Will you please sign for it? 

MR. HOOKER: Now wait a minute, Miss. 
I don’t sign no papers. 

MARGARET: We must have a record of 
where our books go, you see. 

MR. HOOKER: I can see you’ve got a 
head for business. (pushes up spectacles) 
Say whose gal are you? 

MARGARET: I’m Margaret Alden. 

MR. HOOKER: Not Charley Alden’s daugh- 
ter? 

MARGARET: Yes, I am. 

MR. HOOKER: Might a knowed it. He’s 
sharp as a tack and so are you. Now 
where do I sign, Miss? 

MARGARET: Right here. 

(Mr. H. leans heavily on table so that it 
tips over, spilling a vase of flowers. The 
paper sack, to which a long black string 
has been attached, moves across the floor) 

SQUIRT: Hey! My pet mouse! She’s runnin’ 
away. (scrambles after it, but it is drawn 
rapidly away. He stumbles and falls head- 
long. Mrs. Scott and Jill Hill perch on 
chairs) He’s gone! It’s all your fault, 
Johnstown Hooker! (shakes fist) EXIT. 

MR. HOOKER: Sugar and Molasses! I’ve 
heard of bookworms but I declare I’ve 
never heard of bookmice. But I am sorry, 
Miss; real sorry. 

MARGARET: (rescuing flowers) Don’t 
give the matter another thought. It’s 
only a part of the day’s work. I expected 
fireworks and got them. (hands him book) 
Hope you’ll enjoy the gruesome tale. 

MR. HOOKER: I will so, Miss. Next I'll 
have to read David Harum and then 
McGuffey. . . . But say. .. . I oughter 
pay somethin’ for it. (looks at book) 

MARGARET: Green County Library service 
is free. 

MR. HOOKER: (sheepishly) But I ain’t 
give a dime toward the cause. And let 
me tell you, the Hookers never was folks 
to take things for free. No sir, they 
always paid for everything they got. 
Wait! Wait a minute! (Hobbles toward 
door) I'll be back directly. EXIT. 

JILL: I guess it’s safe to get down. I 
got to go. I’d like to check out this 
book, Margaret. It’s dandy. Just what 
I want. Now I can impress Dad. He’ll 
finally get the idea that I’m smart and 
not just a nitwit. Maybe he’ll let me 
go to the city, see? 

MARGARET: I hope so, if that’s what 
you want, Jill. Please sign this card. 

JILL: I ain’t taking any chances. (giggles) 

'Tll sign at this table, see? (goes to 
reading table, returns card to Marga- 
ret) Goodbye now. 

MARGARET: Goodbye. 

MRS. SCOTT: What a dreadful old man! I 
declare I would have applauded if Squirt 
had thrown a book at him. Not that a 
book should be thrown. 


MARGARET: Take it easy, Mrs. Scott. 


He’s definitely impressed, thanks to Mrs 
Pottleby’s discards. Here he comes again. 
(Mr. Hooker stomps in, carrying a live 
rooster under his arm. He is followed by 
Squirt carrying his paper sack) 

SQUIRT: (holding sack up high) I caught 
up with her, Maggie. She won’t get away. 
Dont worry none, Mrs. Scott. I won’t let 
go of her. 

MR. HOOKER: (offers Margaret the 
rooster) Here, Miss. It’s all I got with 
me except my legal papers which wouldn’t 
help you a might. I never was one to 
carry money around with me. I always 
pay for what I get. He’s yours. 
(Squirt snorts and then covers mouth 
with hand) 

MARGARET: (gravely) Why, that’s real 
generous of you, Mr. Hooker. 

MR. HOOKER: (beaming and shaking stick 
at her) He ain’t a stuffed bird like that 
owl in McGuffey’s. You can put him on 
a platter or in a pan. And can he crow! 
Say, Gabriel’s horn ain’t got a thing on 
him. Not one thing. 

MARGARET: Thank you, Mr. Hooker. 


MR. HOOKER: (turns) Well, goodday. 
(hobbles to door and then pauses at 
entrance) About that book business, Miss. 
I’ll give it some thought. A smart gal 
like you ought to know what she’s talking 
about. Come, boy. 

SQUIRT: I won’t be takin’ the animal book, 
Maggie. I’m goin’ with Mr. Hooker to his 
farm. He’s got mice by the bushel, and 
gophers, and a mole in the garden. 

MR. HOOKER: And a lizard in my cellar. 
Sort of reminds me of the Johnstown 
flood. 

Exeunt 

MRS. SCOTT: (fans herself with magazine) 
Well, that’s that! I’m sure no other li- 
brary on the face of the earth ever had 
such an opening day. Really a most unique 
beginning. 

MARGARET: A most auspicious beginning, 
I'd say. In the not-too-far-distance I can 
hear the rumble of a station-wagon... 
a bookmobile stocked with books. The 
donor? Mr. Johnstown Hooker. By diplo- 
matically pulling the old gentleman’s 
leg, we may realize our dreams sooner 
than we think. The books must be kept 
rollin’ along so that every man, woman 
and child in Green County will be sup- 
plied . . . (sighs) But now a weightier 
matter must be decided. (picks up rooster 
and holds it tight) “To be or not to be, 
that is the question .. .” Mr. Will Shake- 
a-spear, believe it or not. 





FOUND 
A past matron’s O.E.S. pin was 
found in the Tipton library after the 
district meeting was held there. The 
person who lost it may recover it by 
writing to Mayme G. Walters, librar- 
ian. 
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PERSONALS 


Dorothea M. Fox, formerly of the 
Cedar Rapids staff, was awarded the 
Dana prize at the A.L.A. meeting 
in New York. Her publicity program 
was judged the best of all libraries 
in the air force. She is base librarian 
at Biggs air force base, El Paso. 


Beverly Johnson, formerly assist- 
ant librarian at Iowa City Public 
Library, was married July 3, in 
Fresno, California to Robert E, 
Booth. 


Mary F. Marinan of Waterloo is 
now in London as first command 
librarian of the Seventh air division 
command. She had been in Omaha 
serving as command librarian at Of- 
futt Field for six years. 


Mrs. Inez Walton Moffit, librarian 
at Ellsworth College, Iowa Falls, was 
instructor at Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona during the summer 
session. 


“The Content Characteristics of 
Best-Selling Novels” was recently 
published by the Microcard Founda- 
tion of Middletown, Connecticut. 
This is the microcard edition of a 
dissertation written at the University 
of Chicago Graduate Library School 
by John F. Harvey, Librarian and 
Professor of Library Science at 
Parsons College, Fairfield. The dis- 
sertation examines a large number 
of factors associated with best seller- 
dom and isolates certain of them as 
being positively associated with high 
sales. This microcard edition puts 
200 pages of text on five microcards 
which can be easily read with a 
microcard reader. 


Mrs. Ruth Thornburg, who received 
a library degree from Wisconsin 
library school in June, has a position 
in the county library at Salinas, 
California. 


Iowa librarians take pride in the 
appointment of Edna Vanek to editor- 
ship of BOOKLIST. Miss Vanek was 
a member of the Davenport library 
staff in 1942 when she joined the 
BOOKLIST staff. 


Gertrude Voekler of Oelwein sailed 
June 12 for Nuremberg, Germany, 





where she will be army librarian 
for a two-year term. She has beep 
reference librarian at Augustan, 
College, Rock Island, since 1948. 

The Iowa Library Association 
selected W. C. Wood of Albia as the 
outstanding trustee of the year. Mr, 
Wood has been a member of the 
Albia library board since 1911. He 
was a member of the Legislative com. 
mittee of the Iowa Library Associa. 
tion the year the county library law 
was enacted. He was instrumental in 
obtaining funds to build the Albia 
library. 

Former citations have been made to 
Mrs. Charles McNider of Mason City, 
Judge T. G. Garfield of Ames and 
Mrs. Harry Stanwood of Des Moines. 





NEWS FROM IOWA LIBRARIES 


Anita—Mrs. Frank Schlater re- 
signed as librarian and is succeeded 
by Mrs. H. J. Chadwick. Mrs. B. W. 
Robison is her assistant. 

Belle Plaine—Mrs. Ida Rank, librar- 
ian for more than 30 years, resigned 
in April. Mrs. Lee Martin was ap- 
pointed librarian. 


Belmond—Mrs. Mae Wallace, after 
27 years of service, resigned July i. 
She is succeeded by Mrs. H. E. Colby 
who has been teaching the last seven 
years. She attended the workshop for 
librarians in Iowa City this summer. 

Bettendorf—Mrs. Rosalind Meyer 
has been named school librarian. She 
is a graduate of Marycrest College 
where she had her library training. 


Blairstown—The American Legion 
Auxiliary has purchased a building 
to house the library which they hope 
will be a memorial to “the sons and 
daughters of the community who 
sacrificed a part or all of their lives 
for our country.” Books and equip- 
ment will be moved from the present 
library to the new building when it 
is ready. 

Cedar Falls—Blanche Stewart re- 
signed as librarian July 15 and is 
succeeded by Myr! Poland. Miss Po- 
land is a native of Cedar Falls and 4 
graduate of Wisconsin Library 
School. She was librarian at Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, and Decatur, Illinois. 
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The library is recipient of 1902 
shares of Viking Pump Company 
stock from C. M. Wyth who died in 
Los Angeles, August 27. 


Cedar Rapids—A bookmobile has 
been purchased to serve as a mobile 
branch of the public library. It is 
planned to serve out-of-reach sections 
of the city. 


Clarence—The Edna Zybell Memo- 
rial Library was opened to the pub- 
lic September 2. Mrs. Zybell left her 
home to the town for a library. Re- 
modeling was started in the spring. It 
will meet library needs and provide 
living quarters for the librarian. Mrs. 
Lois Brink who succeeds Lydia Bau- 
man. Miss Bauman has served as 
librarian since the library was organ- 
ized in 1911. 


Correctionville—Mrs. Ival Smith 
has been appointed librarian to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Mrs. L. B. Woolbridge, who takes 
Mrs. Smith’s place on the board. 


Des Moines—Drake University— 
Dr. Edward G. Roberts began his 
duties as librarian August 1. Dr. Rob- 
erts comes from Duke University 
where he was curator of manuscripts 
and director of George Washington 
Flowers Memorial collection of South- 
ern Americana. He had previously 
served on the staff of the University 
of Virginia. 

Laurent B. Frantz has been ap- 
pointed law librarian. He has had 
experience in the University of Cali- 
fornia and Duke University. For the 
past year he has done research for 
law firms in Los Angeles. 


Des Moines—Public Library—New 
appointments to the staff are Mrs. 
Doris Boyd, Peter Thompson, Mrs. 
Maxine Watson and Michael A. Val- 
enti. Mrs. Boyd and Mrs. Watson are 
returning after leaves to obtain 
further schooling. 

Audio charging has been adopted 
in the library. 

Des Moines—State Traveling Li- 
brary—Dorothy Deyoe, our children’s 
librarian, has been confined to her 


home with arthritis since July 1. Mrs. 


Gordon Sundby has been substituting 
for her since September 4. 


Dubuque—The bookmobile which 
has served Dubuque County since 
1938 has been retired in favor of a 
new one. At a dinner at Swiss Valley 
Chalet the old bookmobile, which has 
traveled 96,463 miles, and the keys 
of the new one were presented to 
Olive Adams, president of Dubuque 
County Library board of trustees by 
Mrs. Hubert Landgraf, president of 
the Dubuque County Library Associa- 
tion. This was the association that 
was interested in developing rural 
library service and purchased the 
old one. 


Earlham—Construction has begun 
on the Earlham Memorial Library. It 
will be 21 feet wide and 80 feet long. 


Emmetsburg—Mrs. Gladys Scobell 
is full time assistant in the library. 
She had experience in the library at 
Wagner, S. D. 

Glidden—On July 1 the library 
became tax supported. It has been 
supported by the Glidden Woman’s 
club for 30 years. 

Humboldt—A contribution of $1250 
from the Taft-Unitarian Memorial 
foundation will make possible the 
installation of fluorescent lights. An 
interior decoration is being planned 
by the library board. 

Iowa City—University Libraries— 
Governor William S. Beardsley was 
the speaker at the opening of the His- 
torical Exhibit, October 3. The exhibit 
is composed of 121 documents, letters 
and books from the collection of Fore- 
man Lebold of Chicago. Fred Swen- 
gel, Scott County representative to 
the Iowa Legislature and president 
of the Iowa Book Collectors club 
presided over the first meeting of the 
organization, which was held in con- 
nection with the exhibit. 


Keota—The Wilson Memorial Li- 
brary trust fund amounts to $75,000. 
Two-thirds of this will be spent for a 
building. Bids have been received and 
the work will begin soon. 

Manson—Twenty years ago the 
Manson Library Association was or- 
ganized and since that time has main- 
tained the library. The town council 
provided quarters and paid the salary 
of the librarian. In July the council 
accepted the assets of the library and 
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assumed responsibility of the library, 
levying a tax for its support. 

Marcus—Mrs. Fred Mossman is 
serving as librarian since the resig- 
nation of Mrs. Camilla Ament. 

Marshalltown—Mrs. L. B. Kenna- 
han, a former member of the library 
staff, has been appointed to the staff. 
She resigned her position on the 
library board. 

Mason City—Meta Schmidt, a grad- 
uate of the University of Iowa and 
Pratt Library School, has joined the 
staff as assistant librarian. Ethel 
Stokes, cataloger for the past 15 
years, resigned and went to Cali- 
fornia. 

Mount Ayr—Because of illness, 
Louise Askren, who has served as 
librarian since 1926, asked to be 
released. Her resignation was reluc- 
tantly accepted by the Board. Nona 
Finley, who has assisted in the library 
since 1937, was named acting librar- 
ian. 

Nashua—Lois Bond, librarian for 
the past eight years, resigned July 1. 
She is succeeded by Mrs. Philip 
Carpenter. 

Northwood—May B. Smith, who 
has served as librarian for the past 
18 years, retired June 1 and is suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Lavonne Flatness. 


Perry—Mrs. Janet Arie Roe, who 
has served as librarian for the last 
six years, retired October 1. Mrs. 
Ward Krohnke will succeed her. Mrs. 
John Hamilton and Mrs. Joe Price 
are assistants. Mrs. Roe fell in the 
library this summer and broke her 
arm. She will retire to her home in 
Cedar Rapids. 

Quimby—The library, which has 
been conducted by the Quimby Wom- 
en’s Club, has been taken over by the 
town. Open house was held October 
1. Ethel Soles is librarian. 

Redfield—Mrs. Cora Frye has been 
named librarian, succeeding Frances 
Meade. 

Scott County—A budget of $39,- 
970.96 was adopted by the county 
board of supervisors for the work of 
the coming year. 


Sheldon—The large basement room 
has been converted into an attractive 


children’s room, which will be formal. 
ly opened later in the month. Mrs, 
R. O. Borreson is in charge of the 
room. 

Washington—The library board has 
decided to have a completely new 
building, which wi!l be started this 
fall. Funds were made available by 
the late Fort Sherman and Ralph 
Smith. The old building was found 
unsafe for the heavy weight of books, 
and had become infested with ter- 
mites. Mr. Sherman was a former 
member of the library board. 

Webster City—Phyllis M. Schutt is 
librarian at the Kendall Young li- 
brary. She received her library in- 
struction at State Teachers College. 





NECROLOGY 

Flora Belle Bailey, first librarian in 
Perry, died in a Des Moines nursing 
home May 29. She had served as 
librarian for 40 years, retiring in 
1945. 

Clarice Baird, librarian of the 
Osceola library from 1923 until her 
retirement in 1947, died August 28, 
1952. She taught school in the com- 
munity before taking up library 
work. Retiring because there were 
so many things she wanted to do, 
she continued to live a full life to 
the end. Last spring she was honored 
at the celebration marking the li- 
brary’s birthday. A watch was pre- 
sented to her by friends of the com- 
munity, of which she was a vital 
part. 

Winifred Conklin, librarian at Aller- 
ton from 1926 until 1949, died at her 
home April 27. 





DES MOINES LIBRARY CLUB 

The problems of being an author 
were considered at the dinner meet- 
ing of the Des Moines Library Club 
and Teachers of English, held at the 
Central Christian Church, May 15. 
Mrs. Jane Hutchens talked about 
“Pleasing an editor,” Henry G. Fel- 
sen “Pleasing the professional pur- 
chaser” and Warren Reed “Working 
at one job for a living and writing 
on the side.” The speakers were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Ellen Hartnett of 
Drake University. 
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